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ABSTRACT 

Oral communication across the curriculum programs 
initiated at universities and colleges are likely to experience 
several problems, inc?U'iing high costs and heavy workloads for 
faculty. An oral Communication Program (OCP) designed to overcome 
potential problems was instituted at Radford University, Virginia. 
Results of the program* s first year assessment suggest that OCPs, if 
appropriately planned and implemented can successfully and 
effectAVvely enhance communication training in a cost-effective 
manner. Eased on Radford's one year of operation and review of c her 
OCPs the following recommendations are offered: (1) that quality 
control over commur '.cation-intensive courses should be provided; (2) 
that ongoing efforts should be maintained to secure funding from botn 
public and private agencies because of high costs involved in the 
implementation of such programs; (3) that a clearinghouse for the 
sharing of instructional materials aimed at serving increased number 
of clients without increasing staff should be established; and (4) 
that evaluation and assessment of all major activities should be 
carried out. OCPs carry several implications for the Speech 
Communication discipline. If successful , they could create additional 
demand for speech communication courses as more students become 
interested in improving their communication skills; arid they could 
also increase awareness of faculty, students, administrators, and 
funding agencies of the importance and academic credibility of Speech 
Communication. (Twenty-three references and 2 tables are appended.) 
(LT) 
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Orel Communication Across the Curriculum in Higher Education: 
Assessment, Recommendations and Implications for the 
Speech Communication Discipline 
Abstract 

This article analyzes potential problems with oral 
communication across the curriculum, programs in higher education, 
reviews published assessments of such programs, and reports 
activities and results fro>. a faculty and student development 
program at a mid-sized comprehensive state university. The Oral 
communication Program at Radford Univeri^ity promotes faculty 
development to facilitate the incorporation of oral communication 
activities across the curriculum. In addition to other training 
and development activities, instructors from across the 
university are invited to teach "communication-intensive" courses 
with consultation from a Speech faculty member. Results from 
the first year suggest that the Oral Communication Program holds 
significant promise for curricular development and improvement of 
student communication skills. Recommendations for the 
development of oral co.,munication across the curricuP.um programs 
are provided as- well as implications of such programs for the 
Speech Communication discipline. 
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in response to widespread calls for increased co„unicatio„ 
skills training for college students, several institutions have 
initiated programs in oral co„„„ication across the curriculum 
(see Weiss, 1<,88, for a review o, start-up strategies for 8 
different programs) . This movement parallels the more 
established writing across the curriculum emphasis. Both 
emphases came out of the -language across the curriculum- 
movement that began in Great Britain in the 1960s (Parker 
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1985). 



Ihe rationale for an oral communication across the 
curriculum emphasis is discussed more fully elsewhere (Roberts ' 
1983; Roberts, 1984; steinfatt, 1986, Hay, 198,; cronlr, . Glenn 
in editorial review, . Briefly, it may be summarized as follows- 
Business and education leaders nationwide have noted in recent 
years that college graduates do not possess adequate 
communication s.iUs. communication skills, written and or ,1 are 
best developed if emphasized in a variety of courses. Except for 
students majoring in Communication, most undergraduates take at 
isost on course emphasizing oral communication skills. Those 
students Who take one oral communication course may have little 
or no opportunity for additional structured practice with 
competent evaluation to reinforce the sKills learned in that 
course. Furthermore, although active oral communication 
represents a fundamental mode of learning (Modaff . „opper 
1384), it Often is underrepresented in lecture-oriented coUege 
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courses, since "the act of creating and communicating a message^ 
is at the heart of the educational experience" (Steinfatt, 1986, 
p. 465), it is essential to improve the quality and expand the ' 
application of meaningful oral communication activities to 
enhance learning across the curriculum. 

If designed and implemented appropriately, this strategy can 
provide students multiple opportunities to emphasize s.eaKing and 
listening in a variety of content areas, with carefully designed 
assignments and constructive feedback, it can enhance learning 
in the Classroom, ns students take a more active role in 
mastering and communicating course content. 

An oral communication across the curriculum emphasis in 
higher education poses several potential problems. For 
administrators facing scarce resources and difficult choices, it 
may seem an inexpensive alternative to adding basic speecn 
courses (Palmerton, 1988). Faculty in other disciplines may 
assume too readily that they know how to teach speech with little 
or no assistance (Mix, 1987). Speaking and listening activities, 
if not handled properly, could provide little benefit to studentl 
and could even increase performance anxiety. This approach could 
entail a significant time demand on faculty in Speech 
communication if their consulting services to colleagues in other 
disciplines are incorporated into the program. Such service may 
not meet the individual interests of the Communication faculty 
members, nor receive recognition in the university's reward 
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structure. 

None of these potential dangers have been reported as actual 
problems in the on-going college or university programs of oral 
communication across the curriculum. Rather, a strong program 
can increase campus-wide recognition of the importance of the 
communication Department. Administrators who ere forward-looking 
enough to see the value of oral communication across the 
curriculum are not likely to reduce support for the basic speech 
course in the Communication Department, in fact, such programs 
tend to produce greater student demand for oral communication 
courses, thus providing a rationale for additional support in 
Speech (Roberts, 1983; Madsen, 1984). 

Anecdotal evidence suggests that faculty in other 
disciplines who teach communication-intensive courses do not 
assume that they can teach speech with little or no training, 
indeed, the opposite effect occurs as faculty working with 
communication consultants and participating in speech training 
gain increased appreciation for the complex variety of skills 
necessary to be an effective Speech instructor (Roberts, 1983). 

The issue of improper training in speaking and listening 
skills can be a real problem if not handled properly. In 
recognition of this potential danger, most oral communication 
programs provide substantial in-service training in oral 
communication for faculty teaching communication-intensive 
courses. In addition to in-service training, the Radford Oral 
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co».„„lc.tlo„ prog.™ p..ov.aes a Co»„„ic.tio„ (acuity to 
work with each co^unication-lntensive course instructor in 
pUnnln,, implementing and evaluating co^unication activities in 
that course. A partial index to the i.pact on students is seen 
in the fact that all reported student assessment of the value of 
co»unication experiences and training in such programs has been 
overwhelmingly positive (see noherts, 1984; Palmerton, Was, and 
the assessment portion of this, article) . 

The final potential danger mentioned above, a drain on 
speech communication faculty without sufficient reward by the 
university, has not been identified as an ac.ual problem in 
articles published to date. This issue would be most likely to 
arise at Radford and clarkson which appear to be the only oral 
communication Programs that assign a communication faculty me*er 
to work actively with each instructor of a communication- 
intensive course, steinfatt („86, at clarkson has not reported 
on this issue, "o Radford Communication faculty member has 
complained about mimteeriM his/her time (an average of 20 
hours per semester, to help with this project; and all faculty ' 
members involved have volunteered to continue such service for . 
1989-90. .he nadtord administration has recognised such service 
as a Significant university commitment in faculty evaluation for 
-rit pay. Furthermore, funding is being sought from the state 
with strong support from the administration, to provide 
reassigned time for Communication faculty serving as consultants 
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to oommunioation-intensive courses. 

If these potential dangers are antioipated and strategies 
aevised to overcome those that prove to .e real problems, an oral 
com„„icatio„ across the curriculum emphasis holds great 
potential tor .urthering communication training in a practical 
cost-e«ective manner, ci.en this potential, it is important ior 
pilot programs exploring these approaches to conduct careful 
assessment and evaluation of activities. „e need to Know: does 
oral communication across the curriculum enhance learning in the' 
Classroom? does it further students, oral communication skills^ 
aoes communication training for faculty in other disciplines 
enable them to offer guality instruction in oral communication to 
their students? can Speech Communication faculty promote such a 
program without sacrificing other important interests? 

The following section examines the published assessments of 
oral communication training across the curriculum at the college 
or university level, renewing this review, a summary and 
assessment of the first year of operation of the OOP at nadford 
University will be presented. 

DOES ORAL COMMUNICATION ACROSS THE CURRICULUM 

TRAINING WORK? 

While many studies support th. effectiveness of oral 
communication sKiUs training in speech courses (see, for example 
Bassett . Boone, ^333; „ccrosXey . Richmond, 1980, Kelly, i084 • 
Steil, Barker . Watson, 1=„, Wolvin, 1,83), few ...tudies have ' 
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tccusea on the ef rectlveness o, a p.o,.a„ of o„X „o».„icatio„ ' 
across the curricula™ with regard to either s.iiis t. .i„i„, 
enhancement of learning in higher education. 

Although there are few such programs in existence at the 
college or university level and .ost of those are guite new 
initial evaluations ana assessments provide cause for optimism 
about the pedagogical value of this approach. The oldest 
communication across the curriculum progr.. began at Central • 
college, Iowa in the mid-x„os. Kaculty were trained in summer 
workshops in four communication sKUls: reading, writing 
speaWng and listening. speaWng and writing centers werl 
established for extracurricular assistance, certain courses in 
the catalog were designated as emphasizing one of the four sKills 
listed above. 

A three-year study of one group of Central students 
indicates that 74% noticed a significant increase in their 
communication s.lUs and attributed that increase to the skills 
program. Even more promising, so% of the students indicated 
-aerate or intense desire to continue improving their own skills 
(Roberts, i,a3, . It Should be noted that this includes all four 
skUl areas of reading, writing, speaking and listening 
Roberts reports that Central faculty perceive clear benefits ^rom 
the program: increased knowledge about communication skills, 

belief in the importance of teaohin« „ - . 

•i^e or teaching communication skills, 

confidence in teaching communication skills and . ^ 

xijii s.jtii.».s and a increase in the 
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"spirit ot coueague-ship." p.culty who were trained in speaking 
at central gave the sa^e m„fcer ot oral assignments as other 
instructors .„t were ™ore likely to assist students in preparing 
speaking assignments. 

Steinfatt describes a different approach in which 
communication modules are built into courses in the School of 
Management at Clarkson. m each case, a Speech Communication 
instructor works with Ihe course instructor on designing, 
i»plementing and evaluating the communication activities. The 
modules go well beyond basic oral presentation and listening 
Skills and include such topics as analysis of interpersonal 
communic.ion in organizations and applied persuasion. In the 
absence of empirical data on outcomes, steinfatt (1986) 
concludes: 

The Communication Program continues to grow 
and change at Clarkson. a complete evaluation 
of the program's effects will not be 
forthcoming for several years since it will 
be over a year before the first class to 
complete a full four y.ars under the program 
graduates. As a preliminary assessment 
through objective evaluations of graduating 
seniors and MBA students, comments from 
visiting executives, and comments of 
supervisors of graduates, the program appears 
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to be having a significant effect on the 
fiororounication, and thus education, of 
Clarkson students, (p. 459) 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College in Indiana initiated a three- 
stage program including a speaking lab with video and audio 
recorders; a series of seminars to train faculty in communication 
theory, public speaking and listening; and th.. use of faculty 
trained in these seminars to conduct speech-emphasis courses 
across the curriculum. An interim evaluation of this program 
(Flint, 1986) revealed neither significant improvement in 
speaking skills nor significant reduction in communication 
apprehension. However, the sample size was deer^ed insufficient 
to warrant any definite conclusions. Furthermore, it is perhaps 
significant that St. Mary-of-the-Woods College has no existing 
major in Speech Communication. 

At Hamline University, Minnesota, students must complete two 
"speaking-intensive" courses in areas other than Speech to 
graduate. More than 95% of students report that a speaking- 
intensive format helps them learn course content, over 90% 
believe that their own oral communication skills and those of 
other students improved through participation in these courses. 
Forthcoming attempts to assess graduating seniors' skill levels 
to determine impact of speaking-intensive courses may provide the 
first strong empirical data addressing the effectiveness of this 
kind of instruction (Palmerton, 1988) . 
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The initial reports are generally promising but more 
information is needed.^ Do communication across the curriculum 
programs actually improve students' speaking and/or listening 
skills? Is the improvement long-lasting? Does such a program 
actually enhance learning in the classroom? what are the 
drawbacks? What features prove most valuable? with these 
questions in mind, but with confidence that this approach holds 
enormous potential, faculty and administrators at Radford 
university initiated the most ambitious oral communication across 
the curriculum program in the nation. A brie.^ descL-iption of the 
program and results from its first year are detailed below. This 
article concludes with recomn^endati^ns /?or others planning 
similar programs and implications of this approach for the speech 
Communication discipline. 

TilE ORAL COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 
AT RADFORD UNIVERSITY 
The State Council for Higher Education in Virginia awarded 
Radford university a Funds for Excellence Grant o^ $172,048 for 
1988-1990 to develop an Oral Communication Program. Radford 
University provided an additional $240,355 in support of this 
project. The primary mission of the Oral Communication Program 
(OCP) is twofold: 

1. To provide programming, facilities and professional 
expertise to help faculty, staff and students improve oral 
communication skills. 
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2. To support and facilitate the incorporation of oral 
communication as a learning activity into the undergraduate 
curriculum throughout Radford University, using the Writing 
Across the Curriculum program as a model. 

TO accomplish these objectives. Communication faculty 
established a center for assistance, developed instructional 
materials and provided expert assistance for university faculty, 
students and staff (see Cronin & Glenn, in editorial review, for 
a detailed description of the OCP) . 

Service Activities 
Regular, ongoing service to the university community began in 
January, 1989. The service includes on-campus meetings, a 
newsletter, retreats, communicatior-intensive courses and 
individual assistance to students and faculty. 

Approximately 40 faculty members (about 10 percent of the 
university total) attended one of two informational meetings held 
early in the fall, I9t8 semester. At these meetings OCP 
personnel explained the program and outlined the range of ways to . 
participate.- First editions of the newsletter featured recent 
and upcoming OCP events, teaching tips and information about oral 
communication acLiMties. m the spring semester, 15 faculty 
members attended a seminar on uses of debate as a 
teaching/learning tool in the classroom. 

Thirteen select faculty from various schools and departments 
were invited to a weekend development retreat during the sprinc] 
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semester. Pour Speech faculty trained the participants in ways^ 
to design, implement and evaluate orfi presentation assignments 
in the classroom. In addition, the retreat carriad an 
experiential element as participants received basic instruction 
in public speaking and prepared, presented and evaluated a brief 
speech. Anonymous self-report evaluations from participants 
indicate the unanimous perception that the retreat provided them 
with an appreciation for the importance of oral communication, 
sensitivity to what students go through in preparing and 
delivering presentations, a sense of how to design such 
assignments to fit their own courses, knowledge of where to go 
for help with such assignments and a strong motivation to 
emphasize speaking in their classes. One sample comment 
summarizes these feelings: 

"I've gained a new appreciation for what students have to go 
through as they prepare and deliver a speech. I've also 
learned a great deal about what OCP has to of f ,r, and I've 
committed myself to doing my best to encourage my students 
to take speech classes, i-ll also be utilizing speaking- 
intensive courses in the future." 

Eleven faculty members from a variety of departments and 
colleges throughout the university taught: communication- 
intensive courses with a total enrollment of over 400 students 
during the spring, 1989 semester.^ Each communication-intensive 
course instructor was paired with a volunteer consultant from the 
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speech faculty who assisted with planning, implementing and 
evaluating oral communication activities as part of the course. 
Although this required substantial time commitment by the faculty 
involved, it proved extremely successful. Evaluation results 
indicate th.t faculty and students perceived the activities as 
highly successful and valuable, both as a means of learning 
course content and as an opportunity for students to work on 
improving their oral communication skills. 

in addition to these major service activities, several 
faculty, staff members and students requested OCP assistance with 
their own oral communication needs, ranging from delivering a 
conference paper to leading an organization. OCP staff also 
conducted systematic group desensitization of 31 highly 
communication apprehensive students during the spring, 
semester. Therapy groups met regularly .o practice relaxation 
techniques and reduce anxieties related to public speaking. 

Assessment of Spring, 1909 
Communication-Intensive Courses^ 
students (K = 369, from ten communication-intensive courses were 
surveyed at the end of the 1,39 spring semester. They responded 
to a questionnaire eliciting their opinions on the effectiveness 
Of oral communication activities incorporated into the class and 
indicated the type(s, ,.f oral communication activities in which 
they participated. 

Table 1 indicates the types of oral communication activities 
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used and the reported student participation in each of the 
activities. The communication-intensive courses incorporated 
lectures by Communication faculty, handouts, critiques of student 
performances and opportunities to work with Communication faculty 
on preparing oral communication assessments. Most students heard 
lectures by Communication faculty on oral communication skills 
(73.2%), participated in a group presentation (s) (70.7%), and/or 
received handouts on oral communication skills (59.3%). 



Insert Table l about here 



Enhancement of P ommuninat-jon svmg 

preliminary self-assessment data se.ms to support the value of 
communication-intensive courses in improving students' skills. 
Most students (60.7%) felt that the oral communication activities 
helped them improve their communication skills (see Table 2) . 
only 9.8% of respondents indicated that such activities did not 
enhance their oral communication skills. 



Insert Table 2 about here 

I 

Enhancement of T-g^ mina Conr se Confpnt- 

Most students (57.7%) felt that they would have learned lass 
without the oral communication component of the course (see Table 
2). Eight students (2.2%) indicated that they would have learned 
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more without the or.l .o«,nicatio„ activities ana 32% reported 
that they learned about the same. 

While independent measures of actual student learning in 
communication-intensive courses are needed (such as control vs. 
experimental, group studies), preliminary self-assessment data 
seem to support the value communication-intensive courses in 
enhancing student learning of course content. 

QyeeaU^aluaMpji^Oral^Communicat i^.^u.i.^^^ 
Communicat ion-IntAr.c^iu^ ^"Mr-rr-r 

sever .1 survey items, while not directly assessing skill 
development or coursn learning, provide indirect evidence of the 
impact of OCP activities on both areas, when asked for their 
overall .valuation of the oral communication activities, 28.2% 
marked excellent and 51.8% marked good; less than 1% felt the 
activities were poor and no student felt the activities were very 
poor (jee Table 2) . 

Most students (58.5%) liked participating in the oral 
communication activities; only 5.7% indicated that they disliked 
them (see Table 2) . 

Studer.cs appear to favor the incorporation of oral 
communication activities in co^unicati.n-intensive courses (see 
Table 2). Most students (76.7%) felt that such activities should 
be used again in the course, while 3.5% indicated that oral 
communication activities should not be used again. Host students 
(63.7%) indicated that the course was better due to the Inclusion ' 
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of oral communication activities; only 7.8% disagreed or strongly 
disagreed with this conclusion. 

In summary, students appear to enjoy participating in oral 
communication activities and rate such activities as good or 
excellent, students also feel thaL such activities should be 
included in courses and indicate that communication-intensive 
courses are better due to the inclusion of oral communication 
activities, such responses have implications not only for 
student learning and skill development, but for related 
educational concerns such as student enjoyment of courses, course 
and instructor evaluations, student motivation, etc. 

DISCUSSION 

With its oral Communication Program, Radford University joins the 
small group of institutions emphasizing oral communication 
training across the curriculum." This approach holds considerable 
promise for furthering communication skills training which is 
well-integrated with course content in various fields. There are 
several potential drawbacks, and the newness of this approach 
dictates that pioneering programs provide thorough description 
and evaluation of activities. The Radford Oral Communication 
Program is designed to overcome potential drawbacks by: 

1. Obtaining sufficient funding to co;er reassigned time, 
lab facilities and other expenses so that present resources ar-. 
not unduly drained; 
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2. Maintaining careful quality control over activities 
conducted under the auspices of the program, particularly in 
cbmmunication-intensive courses taught by instructors in other 
disciplines; and 

3, Designing thorough and ongoing assessment of all major 
activities. 

The Radford OCP has achieved considerable success in its 
first year. Self-report data indicate that faculty members 
appreciate the assistance available and understand its value. 
Students recognize the need for oral communication across the 
curriculum and perceive positive benefits in terms of their skill 
development, mastery of course content and enjoyment of the 
course, m recognition of the need for more objective and long- 
tenn measurements of impact, a range of assessment activities are 
in progress at Radford, including quasi-experimental designs 
between multiple sections of the same course and instructor, 
comparing those with a communication-intensive focus to thole 
without it. 

There ire presently approximately ten such college or 
university programs upon which direct experience-based 
reco^endations ,aany «y be drawn (many valuable insights for OCP 
development may be gained from studying analogous features of 
writing Across the Curriculum Programs) . Weiss (1988) otters 
four recommendations: l) Promote th. program on the basis of 
growth opportunities for all students rather than remediation tor 
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those with series deficiencies, 2) Avoid »,ere lip service by 
promoting a significant oral communication component in 
communication-intensive courses; 3, Take account of constructive 
criticise Of "enemies" of the program but go ahead with the 
program ♦ 

Weiss, fourth recommendation is that "the program must 
retain its contacts across the university community rather than 
become the sinecure of one department or administrative group" 
(1988, p. 13). The authors agree that contact and support 
across the university community help spread a sense of commitment 
to the program, however, there are some advantages to keeping 
primary responsibility within one department or administrative 
group. The pride, ego-involvement and dedication to such 
programs when housed in a communication Department may be 
necessary to ensure its continued success. If Communication 
faculty are to continue to make major contributions to the 
program, especially in consulting for communication-intensive 
courses, it may be necessary to have a strong departmental 
identification with the program, railing this, other 
Communication Department priorities may erode the active 
involvement of sufficient department faculty to help apply oral 
communication to learn across the curriculum. Purthernnore, i, 
programs of this type are subject to being "lopped off" („eiss, 
W88, p. 14) When they become too vulnerable, the deciding 
factors are not whether they are the sinecure of one department 
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but rather their proven success and their university-wide 
support . 

Based on Radford's one year of operation and review of other 
OCPS, the authors offer the following additional recommendations: 

1. .-ovide reassigned time for Communication faculty serving as 
program coordinators and as consultants to communication- 
intensive courses. Reliance on voluntary service cannot ensure 
program stability over a number of years. 

2. Develop and establish a clearing house uo share self-paced 
instructional materials in order to serve increased numbers 

of clients without major expansions in staff. 

3. conduct major persuasive efforts on a continuing basis to 
obtain and maintain support for the program from Communication 
faculty, faculty university-wide and the administration. 

4. Provide careful assessment of all major activities, while 

such measures as faculty and student opinion regarding the value 

Of the OCP are necessary, additional evaluative measures should 

attempt independent assessment of skills improve..ent . Empirical 

measures of both immediate and long-term effects of such progra..s 

are essential. Assessment must address the key claims that oral 

communication across the curriculum helps students learn as well 

as measuring the enhancement of communication skills through an 
OCP. 

5. Provide quality control over communication-intensive 
courses. Requiring detailed proposals from communication- 
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intensive course instructors helps ensure adequate 
ooiranunication emphasis. Following the screening of 
applications, the OCP staff must carefully match consultants 
with communication-intensive course instructors, taking into 
consideration areas of expertise needed and individual 
communication styles. The communication consultant and the 
course instructor should meet to enable a detailed 
discussion of the orU communication aspects of the course. 
These meetings, at Radford, often result in additional oral 
communication activities being incorporat<,d into the course 
and a refinement of communication activities planned as well 
as improved evaluation procedures for oral communication 
activities. 

6, Maintain ongoing efforts to secure funding from both public 
and private agencies. Roberts argues that grant support "is not 
a necessity for the success of similar ventures at other 
institutions" (1983, p. 56). The authors strongly disagree with 
this position. Quality programs of this type require substantial 
funding which the institution is not likely to have available. 
Costs may run high for facilities, workshops, retreats, 
consultants, additional equipment, reassigned time for faculty 
and development and purchase of instructional materials. The 
fact that all institutions with oral communication across the 
curriculum programs have received "substantial assistance" 
(Weiss, 1988, p. 5) from grants reinforces this point (it should 
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be noted that Clarkson, the one institution that did not receive 
a grant for an oral communication program, received grants from 
G.M. and A.T. & T. for projects related to the program). The 
authors suggest working closely with the institutional grants 
office (if available) to prepare and target such requests for 
support (see cronin & Glenn/ in editorial review, for an example 
of a grant proposal that secured over §172,000 for the 1988-1990 
biennium) . 

The oral communication across the curriculum movement 
carries several implications for the Speech Communication 
discipline. First, and most important, if s ch programs achieve 
their stated objectives, this approach may provide real and 
lasting benefits to students, both in oral communication skills 
imprcvenent and U, mastery of corrse content in various areas. 
The speech Communication discipline can play a major role in 
fostering such outcomes throughout the university and in 
promoting the continued oral communication education of students 
after they leave Speech classes. Whatever their drawbacks,, if 
oral communication programs can help achieve this, they will hold 
some value. However, such learning outcomes remain difficult to 
demonstrate empirically, and harder still to link causally to one 
intervention such as revamping a course outside the discipline to 
include more oral communication emphasis. 

second, successful oral comir.unication programs may create 
additional demand for Speech Communication courses, as students 
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in other disciplines become intrigued by the stxdy of human 
communication. Xn some colleges and universities high demand is 
a "good" problem, possibly leading to increased fundia, tor 
faculty positions, classroom space, equipment, etc. However, i„ 
situations where additional resources are not provided, increased 
demand may be the last problem speech Communication faculty wish 
to confront, m short, o- > communication programs may provide a 
means for enhancement of departmental resources, alternatively, 
they can prove a drain on already-limited resources if not 
planned and controlled carefully. 

Third, oral communication programs offer new opportunities 
tor speech faculty-in service to colleagues, in consulting with 
other professional or educational audiences, in development of 
new tee -hing tools and in related research. Vet, such programs 
Clearly require investment of time and energies in primarily a 
service capacity. This incr....ed service commitment may not meet 
the individual interests of many Speech faculty members and may 
n.t be sufficiently rewarded in the tenure and promotion 
structure of some colleges and universities. 

Finally, oral communication across the curriculum programs 
help students, faculty in other disciplines, administrators and 
funding agents become more aware of the value and academic 
credibility of the Speech Communication discipline as they 
undergo direct training or observe the importance of oral 
communication activities tor skills improvement and learning. 
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credibility-enhancement may prove valuable given the relatively" 
late emergence of Speech Communication as a separate academic 
«eld. „o«ever, this credibility „ay develop based on the 
perception that speech Communication is primarily about 
improvement of speaking and listening skills. At its worst, this 
perception could contribute to old and dangerous stereotypes 
.bout our field being content-less, offering performance skills 
that can be applied to areas having a body of knowledge. 
Clearly, speaking and listening .kills improvement is central to 
What we ^lo? but it n^*. 

is not all we ac, and we must educate people 

outside the discipline about the range of teaching and research 
int..ests pursued within departments of Speech Communication. 
Programs in oral communication across the curriculum may provide 
torums for initiating dialogue with others about these issues 
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NOTES 

attempts to mteirate skills with content knowledge have 
Played a part in educational refor» through „uch o, this century 
(Russell, 1988). 

Ho published assessment is available to date for oral 
co«unicatlon across the curriculum programs at oepauw University 
and Pima Community College, ithaca College (Erlich « Kennedy, 
1982) and Alverno College (Ke..hkowski I Doherty, 1984) have 
conducted evaluations but report no speci.^ .c assessments of the 
oral communication component. 

Seventeen instructors have been selected to conduct 
communication-intensive courses for tall, 1989. This represents 
an -crease or over fifty percent from the spring, 1989 pilot 



semester. 



' Dr. Steven M. Culver, Radford Universitv Director of student 
Assessment Programs, conducted the survey and prepared the 



tables. 
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TABLE 1 

ORAL COMMINICATION PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



Heard lecture(s) on oral communication skills. 
PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE gg ^^-2 

Received handout(s) on oral communication skills. 
PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE f!^ ^^'^ 

150 40.7 

Participated in a group presentation(s ) . 
PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE . ^V. 

I 108 29.3 

Made individual oral presentationCs) . 
PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE III ^^'^ 

230 62.3 

Participated in debate(s). 
PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE o?? ^'^'^ 

277 75.1 

Participated in interviews or conferences. 
PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE ^5? ^^.1 

306 82.9 

PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE ^6. 5 

308 83.5 

Viewed audio- or video-tapes of my communication activities. 
PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE '*3.4 

209 56.6 

PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE 38.8 

226 61.2 
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Helped evaluate »y peers on their co^unication performance! 
PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE 38.8 

226 61.2 

Other 

PARTICIPATED 

DID NOT PARTICIPATE ^® 4 .,9 

351 95.1 



TABLE 2 

ORAL COMMUNICATION PROGRAM EVALUATIONS 
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28.2 
51 .8 
12.2 
.8 
0 



overall evaluation of oral co„,„,unication activitie!^ 
EXCELLENT 

GOOD 104 
FAIR 191 
POOR 45 
VERY POOR 3 
NO ANSWER 0 

26 • 7.0 

Without oral communication activities I would have 
LEARNED MORE 

LEAHNED ABOUT THE- SAME « 2.2 

LEARNED LESS 118 32 o 

NO ANSWER 213 5/ '7 

30 0* ^ 

Oral communication should not usa, again this course 
STRONGLY AGREE 

AGREE 6 
NEUTRAL 7 
DISAGREE 46 
STRONGLY DISAGREE 149 
NO ANSWER 134 

27 7;3 

Oral communication activities havs h^i . 
communication skills. helped me improve my 

STRONGLY AGREE 

AGREE 59 ]q q 

NEUTRAL 165 44 7 

DISAGREE 82 22 2 

STRONGLY DISAGREE 32 8*7 

NO ANSWER 4 ^ • j 

Feelings on participation in o,-a, co^nication act" ti.s 
LIKED . 

NEUTRAL 216 59 5 

DISLIKED 105 28! 5 



1.6 
1.9 
12.5 
40.4 
36.3 



NO ANSWER 21 



5.7 

27 7.3 
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activitiL!*^^^^" '^''^ ^° inclusion of oral communication 

STRQNQLY AGREE ^ 

AGREE ^IJ 20.9 

NEUTRAL 48. a 

OISACREE 11 '5.4 

STRONGLY DISAGREE ^« 

NO ANSWER «° ' • <5 

26 7.0 
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